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BSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to describe the 
strategies mothers employ to elicit clarifying information fr«p their 
children in a situation in which the' children were" reporting a past 
event. Forty 2-year-old children individually participated in a mock- 
birthday party with the experimenter. Ijnmediatfcly afterwards, the 
mothers (20 of whom had observed' the Activity and 20 who had not) 
elicited information, about the partyyftom their children. The 
requests for clarif icatiori presented by the mothers were coded for 
contingency to the previous utterance, pragmatic function, and 
grammatical structure, while the responses presented by the children 
were coded for appropriateness. For the purposes of this study, 
request for clarification is defined as a statement or question 
directed by the mother to her child which indicated that she needs 
repeated, Confirmed, or additional information in order to understand 
the child's report. • Results and their implications are discussed. 
Additionally, results of analyses are indicated in numerous tables, 
and coding protocols are appended. (Author/RH) 
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, b Abst ract 

The purpose of thrs study was to describe the strategies 
employed by mothers in eliciting clarifying information from 

tfceir children in a situation in jfhich the children were re- 

/ 

porting a p«st event. Forty two-year-old children individually 
participated in a mock "birthday party" with the expenmentcr. 
Immediately afterwards, the mothers (twenty of whom had observed 
the activity and twenty who had not) elicited information about 
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the "pairty" from their children. The requests for clarification 
presented by the mothers were coded for contingency to thV'pre- 
•-vious utterance, pr&gmatic functi-on*, a nd f g r amma t i c * 1 structure, 
while the responses presented by the children were coded for ap- 
propria teness, * The results indicated that the observer and non- 
observer mothers differed significantly in their total number of 

utt erances proportion of requests for c 1 a r i f i c p 1 1 on , and use of 

f - . 

continent and noncontin^ent' requests, Collapsing the data for 

V 

observer and nonobserver mothers, the frequency o-f the various 
types «of requests for clarification and the grammatical forms that 
tHey took were analyzed; Regarding the pragmatic functions of the 
request's for c 1 a-r i f i c a t i on f the mothers us i^b s ig n i f ic a n 1 1 y more 
requests for confirmation and fewer requests for ( repetition than 
requests for specification or elaboration. Regarding the gramma- 
tical form, they preferred the question form for encoding each type 
of request. The. children used appropriate responses* as wel v l as no 



/ 

* response significantly more often than inappropriate responses 
following the j/equests. -Their use of appropriate responses did 
not diffef s i gni f i c a n 1 1 y depending upon whether the. requests were 
contingent or soncon t indent . In response to the pragmatic func- 
tions of the requests for c 1 * r i f i c * t i on posed. by the adults, the' 
children used appropri*te responses significantly more frequently 
following requests for confirmation than they^did for other typ^es 
of requests. The implic*tions of thesje results ? re discussed. 
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Int rod uct ion 



J U K U 

The interaction between mothers and their children has been 
y 'studied from. a number of perspectives. Within this realm, one 
topic of research concerns conversation,* and, more specifically, 
how conversations are initiated, maintained, and terminated by 
both the mother »nd^e child. This study addressed the second 
facet of this process, conversational maintenance. Information, 
is presented concerning both the use of the request for clarifi- 
cation by mothers in speech to their young children as well as , 
the responses of the children to these requests. Fron this in- 
foMj»tion we describe the strategies for eliciting clarifying in- 
.formation utilized by the mothfcxs and how thes* s*trate^ies affect 
the children. The role of the'request for c lk£ ri f i ci t i on- respon s e 
to request sequence in conversation maintenance, conp rehension .fa- 
cilitation, and lanfiun^e development is described. i 

1 \y 

Def ini t ion of the Request for Clarifi cation 

The .request for cl»» ri f ic*$ ion h^most frequently been used 

i / 

in cllUd- l^n^unge research ns one mesri? of- coding mothers* ques- 
tions to their children. Generally the request f o r, c 1 » r i f i c s t i on 
hns been coded when * m i s c o,mmun i c » t ion occurs in the form of the 
messnge. For example, when p mess^e is encoded, the speaker choo- 
ses a particular form in which to present it, including such param- 
tters^as vocabulary choice, articulation, loudness level, .and the 
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accompanying nonverbal affect. When the listener perce/ves a / 
Jk limitation in the form, of presentation, as- in the case of mis- ^ 
articulation of words or insufficient, loudness to compete with 
external interference, he .or shc'is unable to fully perceive the 
intended message. In many c^ses, he or she then indicates- to 
the original speaker that some pt» rameter ' of the message must be 
altered before he' or she can understand it completely. Cpnverse- 
l Tf a-speaker may encode a message wi t h , no. d|ef i c i t s in form which; 
still' nay not be fully understood by the listener due to internal 
• factors such as inattention. In. these c»ses, as well, the lis- 
tenef may indicate to the original speaker that he or, she will 
modify some personal behavior (i.e. pl»y closer attention) to ^ 
understand the repetition of the pri sinal , message. 

In any given message, however, the form in which the -informa- 
tion is presented is not the^only component of the message for which^ 
clarification may be requested. There is the actual consent of. the 
•message Mself. A m is commun i c a t i on may occur with respect to the 

form, the content, or both. Additionally, while no mi scommuni ca- 

» 

tion may occur 'with a p- r 1>-i c u 1 a r utterance, a listener may simply 
wish. to acquire more information to fully understand a topic Or 
maintain an intention. In 1 977 , Garvey discussed the topic of 
' "contingent queries" and exoaftded the definition of the request for 
clarification to include those queries which are made when any mi s- 
ci>mm^nication or desi.re for further information occurs in the con- 
versatTon, .whether related to the form of the message or to the ^ 
actual information contained in the message. 'She described four 
• major typ*s of request s * *rh i ch the .listener-requester could direct 

a 
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to the primary speaker conceraing 9 message* 1 - Th f fi*st is t 

request for repetition, in which the listener asks the primary 

speaker to repent all or a portion of his or her 6ripin*l ies- . 

* 

snge. This request is used most frequently when iaroc_.type of 
distortion, either environment*! 0 * • int e rna 1 f interferes with 
the listener 1 s receipt of- the^ me,ss/?e . The second is a request 
for confirmation, - in -whi ch the listener-requester *sks the pri- 
mrry speaker to confirm soft? facet of the message, such the 
listener's interpretation of the form or the meaning.^ The third 
is* a request for spec i f i c * t ion , in whicT the listener-requester 
asks the primary speaker to provide a specific piece of informs- ^ 
tion which will facilitate his or her conprehensi on , of the ori- 
gin* 1 ' m e ssage . Fin.ally r the fourth is a request f o r j?,l a bo ri.t i on , 
in which th,e 1 i s t-en e r- reqii e s t e r -a sk s the speaker to provide elab- 
orated information *bout his or her o ri s ip »'l u 1 1 e r * nc e . According 
to G*rvey f e*ch*of these techniques allows the listener, to obt*in 
some -type of cl*rifying in5orm*tion from the original spe*ker which 
will facilitate his or her comp r eh eij s i o n /o f fhe message. at hand. 



While G* rvey ' expand ed the definition of the request for cl*r- 

. " * . ' " 1 

Ification to include arty aspect of an utterance that w?s in ques- 

tion, her definition is still limited in th.t it specifies that 
these requests must be contingent. Th*t is/ench request for clar- 
ification must immediately follop the ut^ter*nce to which it- refers. 
While m*ny requests »fSpr c 1 • ri f i c * t ion m*y indeed be contingent 



1 ' f 9 

£or purposes ol cl**ity, thrda-hout this p*.per we will * 
refer to the person tilterinn a request for clarification as the 
listener-requester * n* the ' pe rson ; to whom the request is direc- 
ted as the primary snAker, W* 

: 1 \ r r 
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queries, .the nature of conversation suggests th*t msny will be 
noncon'tingcnt, as well. When mothers internet with young chil- 
dren f many of their requests wiU be ' con t in g en t due %o th<* limi- 
ted linfrui st i c\output hf the children. For example, >a child's 
imrantui?, phonaloei c»l system' may affect the i n t e 1 1 I g \ b i 1 i t y 1 o f 
his. ot her uttec*nces. Similarly, a limitpd lexical and syntac- ^ 
tic system may also affect the specificity ?nd 'length of a child's 
utterances. However, many requests m*y foe n on con t i n g en t , as well, 
*fbr to, corapensa te /tor the child's relatively limited ve rb«l /output 
the mother must reYv heavily on the immediate non 1 i n gu i st it: context 
or on the child's nonverbal behaviors to sustain the interaction. 
When mothers interact >ith older children, many of their requests' 
nay be contingent due to interference with transmission or receipt 
of the messageg However, since the older child will hav-e more 
sophisticated phonological a-s well as syntactic and semantic sys- 
teas, his or her initial attempts jt messages will generally be 
more successful. ^lso f it is c h p r a c t e r i s t i c of interaction with 
older children tp contain more c^isolKed reference. This wifl in-, 
elude queries related to o*st and future events as well'*s to the 

immediate context. Finally, since the conversation wi-th older chil-. 

* ... 
dren is usually reflected in 1 on ge r topi c- re 1 a t ed sequences, tne 

nonimmediate linguistic context will lend itself to nvore queries.-** 

Thus, to reflect the nature and characteristics 9* ad ul t-?ch i ld„ con- 
's 

verspt ion , . the definition of the request for clarification should 



ag^in be expanded to include n drr<m&t i n g e n t as well as contingent 
queries, 

For the purpose of this study, we have formed the folloWing 
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definition of the request for clarification: The request for • 

clarification is a statement or question directed by the mother 

to her child-.which 'indicates that she needs repeated, confirmed, . 

or pdditional information in ord*r'to understand his or 1ier re-^ 
< 

port/ She ra*y provide the request for cl a r 1 f i c * 1 1 on .i n Jhe form 
of a request for repetition of "a portion or all of a message, a * 
request for confirmation of the form or the content* of the mes- 
sage, a request for presentation of specific information to more i 
clearly delineate the meaning of the message, or a request fory 
presentation of elaborated ^formation to present an explanatiom, 
description, or other function. The' request s may be contingent 
(i.e.,. related to the immediately preeeeding utterance) or,non- 
contingent (i . e. d i rec t ed toward the nonim»edi»te .linguistic con- 
text, the nonlinguist ic context, or nonverbal behaviors). 



Func t ion s of Requests for C^a rif i ca t ion 1 • 

As previously .stated, the 'request for clarification serves a 

number of important functions tfn mother-child interaction. First, 

it is a d-ev ice' which' is utilized^to maintain the conversation*. The 

request for clarification serves a s « link' between'the utterances. 

of the speakers. For example, » contingent request for clsrifica- 

tion relates to the immediately previous utterance in that it ac- 

knowledges receipt, of the communicative attempt, yet indicates that 

* 

more conversation is needed or desired;- As such, the request pro- 
vides the'impetus for a following utterance and, based on the nature 
of the request, constrains th,e fomr that u 1 1 e r anc e 'm i g h t take or the 
message that will be appropriate in response. For example, a re- 
quest fo^ repetition will m.ost likely be followed by a repetition of 
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the original utterance,, while a request for elaboration will be 

i * 

followed by an expansion of" the original utterance. A noncontin- 

gent request for clarification may link not only items in the lin- 
\ . . 

< guistic context but also the linguistic with the nonl ingui st i c con- 

* • • 

text. For example, a noncont i ngent request concerning previously 
t ' • * 

presented at ter^nces in, the conversation serves to maintain or r«* 

: ♦ 

% * introduce a topic at hand, resulting in Vre*ter co-hesi6n of the 

conversation. A nonconti ngent request concerning the nonl inguist ic 

context or nonverbpl behnviors in the i nt <e na c t i.on facilitates the 

v 

formulation of linguistic messages concerning the context, which 
in turn supplement the current topic or introduce a new one. The 
nature of, the .request for c 1 - r i f i c p t ion as a statement or question 

V 

< • 1 

that requires an obligatory response" irtsur^s that It will facilitate 

at least the aqt of torn taking if not also the a'fct of sharing re- 

vised ^nd/or additional information. 

The request f o r c 1 a r i f i c * t i on is also a device which serves to 

fac^i-litate the comprehension of both participants in the conversi*- 

tion. As two individuals participate in an exchanre of information, 

they actively monitor the decree to wh^'ch they understand the mes- 

" * • 

sages at hand. • In the event of a m i scomm un i c a t io n or a limitation 
of information, the ^request for clarification is*a primary means 

used by the listener-requester to indicate his or her nonebmp rehen- 

/ 'J . * 

sion aV <well as to provide the primary speaker with a direction as 

to the~types of information which will relieve the difficulty. The 

primary speaker, then, is able to take this direction and modify his 

or her subsequent utterances to more appropriately match the 'compre- 

hension strategies of the listener-requester. Th^s joint effort at, 

eliciting and providing mod f f i ca t ions of the presented information 



le»ds to the more effective presentation and comprehension of the 

' ' ' ' • " 

current inf ormi t ion^ v ; 

The previous two functions of the request for c 1 p ri f i c a t i on 9 
that of maintpining a topic and facilitating interactant compr*e- 
hension, appear common to all i rrt e r,a c t ions* i n which the act of 
+ clpfif icption occurs. For mother-child interaction, however, an- 

Other /unction appears crucial. The request f or ,cl * ri f i c a t i on ;s • 
a mesn k s of facilitating t he . d^evel opmen t of .prima ry -1 ingui st i c as, f 
well as metalinguistic skills in the child* When a mother presents 

^'request for clarification to her chatld, she first allows, him or 

* * 

her to exercise a number of communication strategies. For example, 

the act of providing specification ^allows ^he child to substitute 
* an equivaltnt intern for the referent wo ri! in his o'r her original ut- 
terance or to combine othner words wi;th*the original referent tP crc- 
at-e a* new, .longer utterance* In the same mariner, the act of -provi- 
ding elaborVit ion 'a 1 lows the child, to produce a wide ra-nge-of infor- 
mation concerning his or her original utterance. In addition to al- 
lowing this ,f £> *a c t i c e" of the revision or expansion of utterances, 

4 ..• y ( 

the request for clflrific^tion -encour^es the use of metalinguistic 

t 

skills. When a motlver presents a request to p ch*ld, he or she must 
first^hold his or her origin?! utterance in mindand ev*lu*te it with 
respect to his or her mother's request. If, for example, the mother , 
has requested elpborat-ed informrtiqn, the child must^first deternfine 
which information was present in the original utterance arttJ then de- 
t^rmine the appropriate information to use for the ex^jpnsion of the 
original utterance. In this way he or she learns to reflect oa Inng- 
Uagc in order to modify its form artd meaning. - 
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In addition ' to' being utilized ^s a specific cstegcfry for co- 
dins mothers 1 speech to their children, the request for .clarifies- 
tion has been the primary focus of a limited number of studies.' 
This research has three major components, namely the development of 
a , definition of the request for cl p rif icr t ion, *the description of 
these requests in adult and peer; speech to children*, ?»nd the de- 

. . ' ^ » ' > .-' 

Ascription of the responses of children to these requests. t 

We have previously discussed the development of the definition 
of the request for clarification and have expanded the definition to 
include not on 1 y . in'f o rme t i on on response types but also information' 
. ^regarding the* relatiUWship to the linguistic" and nonl i ngu i st i c con- 
texts in which th.e requests occlir. s While this study focuses only on 
the actual request for c 1 * ri f i c » t i on- r espo n s e sequence, it., is impor- 
tant to note th*t the total act of ' c 1 a ri f i c a t i on includes two other 
components. Gtrvey (1 977 )- ind i c • t ed that for a request to, occur 
■ there must first be an original utterance- in question which stimu- 
l**tes the chain of interaction. Given ofr discussion of nontontin- 
^encMS well as contingency in* tnterKt ion, it is possible that a 
nonverbal action or environmental factor,' as well as a no n co n t ing ent 
utterance, may perform the same function. Thus, the sequence be- . 
'comes original event - request, f.or c¥» tig i c a t i o n * response. Galla- 
,gher (1981) suggested that a fourth component of the sequence is. 
present in any a'ckhowled gemgnt or turn resumption .thrt occurs fol- 
lowing- resolution of the request. The final sequence, then, is ori- 
/ " ginal". event - request for clarification - response - acknowledgement/ 
~\ turn resumption, , . , * 

ERIC • 12 
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To describe the use of the request for c la ri f i ca t ion by both 
• * * * 

adults and peers in interaction with children, Garvey (1977) and 

.Gallagher (1981) obs^rv edj^hi Id-'ch i Id and ^adult-chi Id dyads, re- 

spectively, .ut i 1 i zi to five-year-old children. The part- 

- ' C • 

ners' contingent queries directed to the children in a free pltT 

V # " situation we te , anal yzed,. -With younger children, the pa rtners t njt i- 

* < * . • v ^ k 

* lized morf requests for repetition Jthan for c on f i rma t i Oh or spcr , 
cification, while- with older children; the partners utilized an, 
' app roxima t ely frequa 1 numbed of e^ch type of request,. While these 

studi es .int*rod peed th£ task pf viewing the request for clarifica- 
tion in interaction, th ey ^i eg 1 ec t ed a number of crucial variables. 
" ~ % ^ft'rst, they viewed the request in only one situation, free 

play. ^In pl.ay, it is not surprising that many requests would in-, ^ 
deed be .con t ingent . Since t h e*non 1 i ngui st i c contains many objects, 

1 m ' 

information concerning these $s, l^ll as the act i ons ' which a child 
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performs with tlvem is immediately available. The partner, then, 
may direct more comments to the actual 1 ingui st i c ^exchange. In 
other 'situations, $uch as fefefential communication, in yrhich ob- 
jects are present' ►but not visible, or reporting a past event, in 

which f^w, if any, referents are present, a partner may need to 

/ * • ■ *: 

present both cont ingen1r~<pnd noiicont ingent queries to elicTt infor? 

mation from the child. ( • * * * 

- 4 — r 

Second, in f^e^ play, partner familiarity wtth^the topic at 
hand is most likely a,s6ured since many referents are present.^ in 
situations in which f ew * ref e r en t s a re prtsept, a partner may need # 
to adapt different information-gathering strategies with the child. 

\ * " ^ 

.We suggest that two broad purposes of communication are t9 develop 
relationships and to share information. The use of request, for 



"clarification in in t e r» c t i ons -wi t h one^of these goals is the. pri- 
ipry purpose will be considerably different from interactions in 
which tJhe'othcr 50,1 is 'foremost. For^xa'mple, the presentation 
of- Quests for c 1 a r i f i c a t i on has been studied most often in free 
play. These situations, while .valuable for maintaining the dyad 
relationship/ are' less conducive to the elicitation of clarifying 
information- than ire -teaching or informing situations. They focus, 
instead, .on describing the immediate situation and encouraging com- 
munication in' general. Other situations, however, are highly con- 
ducivtf to requesting clarifying information. For example, mothers 
frequently request 'reports of past events from their young children. 
This situation increases the probability that requests for clarifi- 
cation will be frequently .used because it focuses on the exchange of 
^formation. Since, the mother needs or desi'res to obtain as much 
information as possible to facilitate 4er o»| comprehension of. the 
report and /o r f a c i 1 i t a t Tt he reporting skills of her child, it -is 
likely that she will utilize a variety of techniques to elicit this 
information. - includ ine many requests f o 1 c 1 a r i f i c a t i o n . In thiJ 
study, then, we'utili zed", situation in which the child w aj^re^ o r t i n g 
about a completed event as . p*rt of'the experimental t.A.in order 
to tap the strategies mothers utilize in presenting requests when 
clarification is a focus, not merely an occurrence, in an interaction 
Finally, the' previous stud i es- vi ewed only three of the fdur con- 
tingent query types^am,ely repetition, confirmation, and specifica- 
tion. The partners' use of requests which required only minimal re- 
sponses from the children suggested that they were presenting re- 
quests which would be the easiest to answer. However, 'in failing to 
analyze the requests f o r el a bo ra t ion , or report the lack of such 
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requests, the authors did not ce pture the pattern of introduction 
of questions which would require more sophisticated responses from 
the children. 

># " ' « 

To describe the responses of children to requests for c 1 * ri - 

fication, researchers have utilized two major strategies. First, 

G>ll'»gher (1977), Ga 1 1 a^he r a nd J)p rn t on (1978), and Valian and 

Capl*n (1979) have studied the responses of children to the open 

question "What?" in co nv e rs W-t i on . The purpose of work such, as this 

was to determine whether children would respond/ and, if so/ how in 

li<?ht of their responses being minimally constrained by the nature - 

of the request. The results of these studies indicated th*t young 

children, both with norm*! and d ev i a n t 1 a ng u « g e skills, recognized 

that responses were required by the requests, as they provid ed • lore 

response* than *no responses. They utilized two major strategies in 

responding. First, ^they simply repeated all or a portion of their 

previous message. Second, they performed a number of modifications 

of their origin*! messages, including syntactic and phonetic change^ 

To provide information concerning children's responses to requests 

other than open-ended ones, Gallagher (1981) determined the frequency 

^Tn< a ppropri a tenessCof preschool children's responses to requests for 

• v - 

repetition, confirmation, and specification. She found that the 
children appropriately resoon/ded to the majority of these Requests 
and thst the frequency of responses increased with pge. These find- 
Zings are consistent with those of Harvey (1977), who found that chil- 
dren responded to peer requests in » similar manner., While these 

studies do address child responses tp varied types of requests, they 

s 

have not recognized t^e effects of the contingency of the requests 
or the grammatical ructures' on the responses of the children. 
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Focus of the Present . Study * * 

H « ' 

Because, as previously stated, the request for cl * r i f i c 9 t ion- 
response sequence Acquires and reflect-s 9 variety of co n v e rs a t i o n a 1 
end linguistic skill\, it waS desirable in this study to analyz* 

\ * 

mother requests 8nd cniltf responses with respect to several^ comple- 

mentary 8reas #J Sp ec i f iVa 1 1 y f the following research questions were 

f ormul » t e<} : - 

1 # How does the degr^ of mother familiarity with, the situa- 
• tiorf (in this case, past event reporting) influence her 
.total number of ut*t e r a n c e s 9 frequency of requests for 
Clarification, and variety' of functions of requests f o r $ 
clarification? '„ 

* 4 

*2. What are the lin^i&tic characteristics of the request for 

c 1 a-ri f i c r t ion , v n *mely the contingency, functions of re- 
quests, a nd - g r a mm a t i c a 1 structures? 

* • 

3 # What types of responses tJo children present to. requests for 
clarification with* respeqt to contingency, and functions of 
these requests? * 

* ( -The first Research ^estion addressed the effect of the degree 

shared familiarity of both conversational participants with .the con- 
versational topic. Whether another is familiar, or unf*mili»'r with 
her child's topic may s-hift the focus of the interaction from the 
maintenance of the JFe'l » t iorfsh i p to more exchange of information. For 
example, when a ^other^is familiar with her c hi Id 1 s , t op i c f it is like- 

* ly that .many of her requests for clarification would deal with the 
way in which. the child's information was presented rather than the 
content of his or hejr messages. On the other hand, when n mother 
does not alreadv know the possi bl e^ ranre of information her child 
might be trying to communicate, she nn>y devote much effort to qu<s- 
tAoninV^ the content of t he - ch i Id ' s r epo rt as well as the ways in 
which he or, she presents the information. Wi/fh mothers who are 

fcRfc ' . " : . 16 
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familiar with the p*st"event, then, it is likely that most infor- 
motion is shared in ? . reflective manner, |wh.ilc th mothers who- 
are unfamiliar with the event, it 'is probable f th».t information is 
shared to facilitate the comprehension of the mother. This study 
investigated differences in mothers' styles of. interaction b*sed 
on whether th.ey observed 4 vthei r child's activity which later served 

as the tonic of the past event report. 

a . _< 

Our second research question addressed th re$ a spec t s- of the 

4 * , *, 

linguistic message t which contributed to the actual presentation of 
the requests for oia ri f i ca t ion , nanfely the degree of contingency^ of 
the requests with previous utterance^, the pr*,7matic functions of 
the request's, and the grammatical structure of the requests. First, 
requests, for clarification m"a y t?e contingent or noncon*t indent. As 
^evipusly stated, 'the«mother who interacts with her vouns* child may 
utilize both forms of the. request, with contingent request * .being 
irected towi» rd ' those utterances tha't are' unclear or telegraphic due 
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to the childVs immature linguistic system, and non cot/H n g en t requests 
being directed toward the supporting non 1 i n gu i s t i c context or utter- 
ances that are noh imm ed i p\ e / E*ch request also has a specific, func- 
tion, is previously ^dl^cus sed , which places a different constraint 
on the response of the child. With the request for repetition, the 
child must provide a resoonse identical or similar to his previous 
utterance, while with the request for confirmation he must simply re- 
spond affirmatively or negatively. In the requests for specifica- 
tion and elaboration he or she must provide further information. 
Finally, each request must be coded with a particular grammatical 
form. Hither direct (i.e. wh- or yes/no questions) or indirect (i.e. 
statements or directives) forms may\e used to encode requests for 

1 ^ 
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clarification, b*sed on which forms the mothers jud^e us most 
easily understood by i Id rcn. 

This study, finally, w*s concerned with the responses of the 
children to their mothers' requests for clarification. As pre- J 
vi ously St * t c^rese? rch findings su^ested that young language- 
learning children are »w->re th*t reqnests*for c 1 * ri f i c a t i#n require 
responses whi\ch involve a modification of the original messaec In 
this study both the frequency of response and the appropriateness of 

* r * 

children f s responses are investigated. 
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Method 



Subjects 0 

Forty children snd their mothers served »s subjects for this 

* ■ • 

study* The children rpnrred in ase from»23 to 36 months, with a 
meiin »ce of 27 months. Children from the two-ye^old' r?nge were 
selected because they exhibited e?rly conversational abilities as 

weM us/emerging reporting skills. The investigators assumed th»t 

if ' 
the seychi Id r eri would demonstrate e^rly conversational skills and in- 

tcrsction st r • t eg i es x and thus would also demonstrate the earliest 
forms of response to requests for clarification rfcom thiir mothers. 
Observation of these young dhildren would provide a baseline with 
which d*ta ^obt a in^ed f rorj older children could be compared. * 

No attempt was mndejbo use a-n equal number of children from each 
sex;, twenty-three boys and seventeen, girls comprised t^ie sample. An 
interview with each mother, conducted by a ^aduate student in speech- 
language pathology and supplemented with informal if^teraction with 
each child, confirmed that ea-ch child was developing language, social, 
and related skills within normal limits. 1 

A 

Eech child lived in ^ two-parent home in which the native lang- 

♦ 

u**e w*s Eheliah. No attempt was made to control for the birth order 
of the children. w Each child was either enrolled in a day cire,pro- 
gram or had daily interaction 4fith peers. 

Irtformal interaction with each mother confirmed that she had no * 
overt communication impairment or other obvious physical disorder. 

19- 
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Expe rireent al' Se ssion k ' 

The data' from which the experimental results were calculated 

• V • 

were obtained in a Vast event reporting session in which, the mother 
encouraged her child to a'escriV; an 'event in which he or she had 
participated. This situation was chosen because it occurs fre- 
quently in ^rt(^i^r-cjiild interaction and should reflect the wf^£ 
range of strategics utilized by mothers to el i c i t ' i nf o rma t i on from - 
their children as well as the ability-of the children to/respond to 
questions an^maintain the dialogue. 

Before the dpta collection sessions wer,e conducted, the mother- 
child dy*ds were randomly •ssirrned to one of two experimental con- 
ditions* In the first copdition, the mother observed the activity- 
in which her child participated pnd l*ter attempted /to report. In • 
t^e second, the mother did not otfeerve the report. Thus,, there 

two experimental conditions: child with mother observing event, *nd 

\ J 

child with mother not observing event. The factor of mother fami- 
liarity with the tisk w»s\selected so that dif/er^nces in the fre- 
quency and functions of requests could be observed wi^h respect to 
the d e^ree of Uhf o rmation the mother possessed. ^ 

To insure'that ep ch " mo t h e r-c h'i 1 d dyad would have a common topi/ 
about which to convene, the investigators provided a simulated birth- 
day P^rty for each child. This "pretend" situAion w»s chosen be- ■ 
caus/ it was' /on side red .to be a Salient activity that would be en- 

joy*ble for etch child and about^lHKch he or she would be likely to 

^ ' \ . 

remember specific information; 



At the v beg inning of e>ch bifthdpy o*rty session, the investi- 
gators allowed the mother and child dyads to spend five minutes in 
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the experimental room so trky could become familipr with the set- 
ting. Following this,, the j|other$ who were observers* assumed a 
place in the corner of th,e ifcom and were directed to watch bu|; -not 

actively pp r t i c i pa't e i n the k^rfy activities. The mothers who were 

f 

not observers were directed t^ a nearby wai ting room and asked to 

remain there until the task wis completed^ ^ 

/ 1 

At this point. the "birthdfy party" wa m colid u c t ed . *The investi- 
gators performed the f ol lowi ng f|a ct i vi t i e s in the^ sp ec i f i ed ' o rd e r : 

1. The investigator removed a^b^lloon from a bag and blew I 
up for the child. 

2. The investigator nl^ced^ a napkin oTi the table in froOt of 
Jthe child and placed a cupcake on the na^pkin. 

i 3. The invcstif^tor placed, two candles in the cupcake and lit 
^ 4 , them. * 

4. The investigator s|» n g ' "H appy Birthdpy" to the child. 

5. The child blew out the c'pndles on the cupcake. 

\\ • K V v * 

"ollowing these procedures, the party wps cohcTtrfre^*~_jrhe mothers who 

ftad .observed the party left the room with their children after all / 

remnants of the party, had been removed', while the mothers who had not 

observed/then came to the room to see the children. Each mother then 

h , » 

accompanied her child to the w»ter fountain fo r -*--TFf i nk after instruc- 
tion^ to no*t dilcuss the event ^until they returned to the room. There 
was approx imp t ely^a* f iv^-*iniit e b**ak between t h e cbn c 1 us i on of the 
party and t h e -4> eg i n n in g of the reporting session. 



True rep-orting sessions were then conducted. The investigator 
'instructed each mother to talk with her child at?out the event that 

m 

had just occurrecf.* *T-he mothers were asker\to interact with their 
j children »s they would in pny situation in which they wey directing 

their child to report a oast, event. The conclusion of the reporting 
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session was at th w e discretion of each mother, who errcJed the conver- 



i sation either when she had obtained enough information t6 under- 

f f 

stand the child's report or be&eved th*t further questioning would 

r 

elicit no new information about the event. The investigator re- 

« 

mained in the room to videotape the interactions but did not parti- 
al 

cipate in the conversations. 

< , - • 

Data Cod ing 

, S Following each* reporting session, one investigator viewed each 

videotape »nd wrote a verbatim t r*nsc ri potion of the conversation, 
All verbal' interchange regardless of its relationship to the tppic^ 
was included; however, nonverbal behaviors wereCncluded only when ^ 
^they substituted for a verbal rtsponse, r such ts "yes" or M no/ The 
* rarvsc r ipt ions we„re recorded on a language coding form de^S^gned by 
Van Kleeck, Maxwell, Marquis, Gunter, and Smith (1981). 

„ Mother' Dpta 

Each request fox clarification presented by each mother was 
identified. Only utterances "which requested repetition, confirma- 
tion, specification, or el a bo ra t i o^ of t op i c - r e 1 a t ed information were 
included in the analysis. Thus, requests for general information or 
rehearsal of knowledge were Excluded. Also, requests that occurred 
in aside events were excluded. Across mothers, arrange of 37 # 9 to 
85 # 9% of total utterances were r^quests^for clarification. 

After each request f or clarification was identified, it was co- 
,ded in three ways. First, the pra~m*tie function o f the request was 
S chosen from the categories of repetition, confirmation, specifica- 

tion, and elaboration. This code was used so t>at tjie nature of the 

ERLC , I 
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requests could be identified and the demands pla<ed/on the chil-* 

i 

d ren quantified! The definitions for e«ch cptepory pre contained 
in Appendix A # 1 

Second, the contingency of each request w*s recorded. Requ- 
ests were judged as contingent if thfcy immedi>tely, fallowed a 
child's utterance that we s -q u e s t i on ed and as non contingent *i£ they 
did noy immediately follow a child's utterance that w?>s questioned 
or refer to a non 1 i n gu i s t i c behavioror event. This code was used 
so that the decree of displaced reference in the speech of the mo- 
thers could be evaluated. * 2 

#Th.ird f the g r amm • t i c * 1 structure of each request was coded. 
1 This code was used so th!»t the style J of the mothers' speech could 

be noted. A summary of 4 grammatical forms is contained in Appendix B. 

* ■ i 

Child Data - 

Each response to the mothers' requests for clarification was 
identified. iA this coding the child's behavior immediately fol- 
lowing each request, was noted. When.^wo or^mo*e behaviors occur- 
red simultaneously, both were indued in the coding. 

Following its identification, e*ch response £ehavior was a?.- 
signed to one of three categories, ,(1) -no response, (2) incomplete 
response, and (3) appropriate* response. This code was chosen so 
that the general adequacy of each child's response could be moni- 
to red. # ^ 
^\ Utterances within th^c-te?rory of •'incomplete response" were 

coded with respect to tlv^jT semant ic characteristics. A summary of 
the categories *nd definitions may be f*ounrf in Appendix 
' * Each child response was also^oded in terms of the antecedent 
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event, including mother familiarity, contingency of the request, 

ahd function of the request. This cod^e^a/flowed the investigators / 

to view the number of appropriate responses based on these variables* 

Reliability of Measures * 

— i — * . • 

Mother Data 

Four transcripts of the mother-child conversation' were randomly 

* 

selected and coded on different occasions by two certified speech- 

language pathologists with a specialty in language development and 

disorders. A percentage of agreement w-as calculated. In order for 
the coding for each request to be in agreement, the two scorers roust 

hive . coded each of the three areas (request function, request con- 

„ <« 

tingency, and grammatical form) identically. Ihe percentage of agree 
ment in this study ranged from 79% to 8 4% across the four, transcripts 
with" a mean of 88%, indicating ad eq ua t,e ' r el i a bil i t y # *- 

Child Data 

j 

Again, /our transcripts, *or 10% of tjie mother-child conversa- 



rour 
ra nqo 



tions were randomly chosen and coded # yTwo certified speech-language 

pathologists performed the coding on different occasions. As before, 

\ ' ^ ( 

a percentage of ag reenfent' wa s calculated. The investigators were \ 

judged to agree when their coding was identical f<&r the response 

category, description of incomplete response '(when appropriate), 

and antecedent events. , In this 'study the percentage of agreement 

r&nged from 80% to ^8% across the four transcripts, with a mean of 

86%, indicating adequate reliability. 
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Pat a Analysis ' 

The raw data we're record ed on coding sheets, with one sheet* ^ 
representing mother dat* and another representing child data. 

In this study one .independent variable'was considered, that 

of mother familiarity with the topic of the past event reporting 

session. With respect to this independent variable, a number of 

✓ 

d epend ent^rrriabl es were measured. - • J 

\ 

Both raw and proportional data were utilized in the analyses. 
The proportional dat* were calculated by first determining the per- 
centages of production corresponding to each r$w frequency in each- 
category, then transforming the, data to proportions using an arcsin 
transformation table. (Olsen, 1962). Proportional data were utilized K 
to insure that significant differences in the dependent variables 
were due to actual differences rather than indicative of differ- 
ences due simply to frequency of production. 

In the analyses, non-d i rect ion a , two-way t-tests were utilized 
to analyze the data because no directional hypotheses had been formu- 
lated. To decrease the probability of a Type I error in the commuta- 
tion of multiple IP-values, the level of probability for each test was 
set at .01. For the one-way analyses of variance the level of prob- 
ability was also set at .01, while 4 for the post-hoc Scheffe' anal- 
yses the level of probability was set at .05, 

» 

Mother Data . 



T- tests we re con ducted to determine significant differences 
between ^he observer versus nonobserver mothers in (1) the total 
number of utterances produced (1 t-test), (2) the total number and 
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proportion of utterances that were requests <for clarification (2 

f-tests), (3) the total number and proportion of requests that 

were contingent (2 t-tests) and noncont ing^ent (2 t-tests), and 

(4) the total dumber end proportion o.f requests thrt /ell intfa 

* , 9 \ * 

1 ^ 

each c*teeoi?y of pragmatic function (i.e^, repetition, pon.firma- 

tion, specification, and elaboration) (making a total of 8 t-tests), 
« t 

To delineate patterns in mother use of requests for clarifica- 



te patterns in moth 
t of mofner familia 



tion independent of mofher familiarity with the topic at hand, both 
the pragmatic functions of the requests and the grammatical struc- 
tures for encoding the requests were analyzed by 'collapsing the data 
for both observers and nonobttrvers, First, the total number of 

s 

mother requests in each of the four pragmatic function categories 
was calculated. A on^e-way analysi^ of variance with repeated mea- 
sures was conducted to determine significant effects, followed^by 
a Scheffe f analysis to locate the sources of variance. Next, to 
determine the preferred c ramm* t ical structures of the mothers, both 
the raw total frequencies and proportions for structures within each 

r > 

function of request were calculated, 
ChiW Data 

The responses of the children we^re categorized as no response, 

incomplete response, 'or e ss en t i a 1 1 y^»PP rop r i * t e response. The child 

data were then first analyzed for types of responses with respect 

to the *»miliari%y of the mothers presenting the requests. A t-test 

was conducted fot both raw and proportional d*t> (2 t-tests) .to*de- 

« 

term^he trends in the children's responses. 

Next, the responses of the children -were pnplyzed independent 

of mother -f *mi 1 i » ri t y with the topic to determine the preferred 



response st ra t eg i es . The total number of responses in each'cate- 
f 

gor^y were calculated, and a one-wpy analysis of variance wi-th re-- 

pelted measures was conducted to determine signif icant „ effects,/ 

followed Ixy a Scheffe' analysis to Ideate the sources of variances 

Next, to determine differences in child responses witn respect ^ 

to the contingency of the requests, the raw frequencies and propor^ 

tions for each type of response within each contingency category were 

calculpted. T-tests (a pktni of six) were conducted both both the* 

* * . \ . 
raw and p ro po r t i ona 1 d a* a to determine significant differences. 

To determine differences in child responses with respect to the 

functions of those requests^ the raw frequencies *nd proportio-ns for 

appropriate responses within each request category were calculate, 

A one-way analysis of variance with repeated measures was conductea 

• ■ A * 

to determine significant effects, followed by a Sch^ffe'* analysis to 
locate the sources of variation. 

Finally,, to ^describe* the features^ of the incomplete responses 
to th^ requests, the raw frequencies and proportions of responses 
within each feature category were calculated. 



Results 

Analysis of Mother D»t> ^ * 

t 1 

^Observer and nonobserver mothers were compared on their ^total 
number of utterances, total number and proportion of requests for 
clarification, total number and proportion of contingent and non- 
contingent requests, and total number and proportion of eachuprag- * 
matic function. The observer mothers used a significantly greater 
number of total utterances than did the nonobservers (Tabl^l). 
While there was no difference between the gr6ups^Th the total num- 
ber of requests f©y cla rif ica tion f the observers used a Signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of requests^? n nonobservers (Table 2), 
The nonobserver* mothers used a significantly |rciter number and 
higher proportion of contingent requests than did the observers, 
while the observers used a significantly greater number and hrgher 
proportion of ndncon t in gent requests* than did the nonobservers (Ta- 
ble 3) # Pinally, the. mothers differed in the raw number of requests 
for repetition, confirmation,, und specification, with observer mo- 
thers Asing significantly more requests f o r * spec i fi cat ion and non- 
'observer mothers usin?: significantly mor^ requests for repetition 
and confirmation. However, no differences in the proportion of each 
type of request were noted between the two groups (Table 4) # 

When the pragmatic functions of requests for clarification and 
the grammatical structfires for those requests were analyzed inde- 
pendent of mother familiarity with the topic, the analysis 'first re- 

28 * 
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yealed that' the mothers as a group used significantly mo-re requests 
for confirmation and significantly fewer request's for repetition than 
requests for specification and elaboration (Tables 5 and 6). Finally, 

the mothers preferred question forms as ^he means for en coding re- 
quests for clarification (Table 7)* For each pragmatic function 
of requests, question forms were used more often than any^/6ther 
grammatical structure. 

Analysis of Child Data 

The responses of the children were first analyzed ^w>th respect 
to the/familiarity of their mothers (T?ble 8). The children of ob- 
server mothers presented significantly more behaviors in the cate- 
gory of no response than did children of nonobserver' mothers. No 
differences were seen in the use of incomplete and appropriate re- , 

\ . 

sponses. Also f there w*s no significant difference between the 
gToJjfs in the proportion of responses in each category. 

Following this, the responses of the child re n were analyzed in- 
dependently of th/? familiarity of their mothers in order to determine 
their preferred response types. The a ni 1 y si>» r ev ea 1 ed that" the chil- 
dren used the strategies of respond ing % appropriat ely *nd presenting 
no response sign i f i c p n 1 1 y -mo re often th*n responding inappropriately 
Table 9). 

Next r the children's appropriate responses were analyzed with 

respect t6 the contingency and pra£ffl*tic functions of their mothers' 

i 

original 1 utterances. The results first showed that the children's 
use of appropriate responses was ndt significantly different for 
contingent an<f noncont ingent requests (Table^frO and 11). Their use 
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of appropriate r*^pon$es w * s significantly different, however, with 
respect to l h f[Tri (juixl 1 i functions of the requests/, *s they answered 
approp ri a t el y' to significantly more requests for confirmation and 

£ewer requests for repetition tiban other types of requests— (Sables 

** „ 

12 and 13). 

Finally, the. analysis of the child^^^ incomplete responses 
revealed that these responses^ere characterized most. often by 
unirftelligibili ty f ^followed by the provision of unrelated informa- 
tion, repetition of, i previous noncontingent utterance, giving 
topic-related inf ormat ion f ' repet i tion of a previous contingent ut- 
terance, and provision of a partially correct response (Table 
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Di scussi on 

0 

'he purpose of this study Wps to eain information concerning 
the ways in which mothers elicit clarifying informption from their 
children. The effect of nfother familiarity with the topyic of the 
report wps investigated with respect to the number of utterances, 
frequency of requests for cl » ri f i ca t i on ,~ d egre e of request contin- 
gency, pnd function of request. Also, the grammatical structures 
utilized for Encoding tjjei r requests were d.escribed. The responses 
of children to Vtre^jequests were, evaluated in terms of their ap- 
propri a teness. 

The results of this study f i rst ind ica ted that mothers direc- 
ted^uch of their 'attention to requesting cl p r i f i c a t i on from their 
young^hild ren wh i 1 «~1 i s t en i n£ to anfl eliciting information about a 
past event. At le/st one-third of all maternal utterances directed 
toward the children were such requests, while most of the mothers 
emoloyed these requests orie-hplf*to three-fourths of the tfme. In 
mother-child interaction 'in a pl^y setting, requests for clarifica- 
tion comprise only a small proportion of the maternal requests. It 
is evident that the mothers in this study utilized a large propor- 
tion of these requests. Some of the discrepancy mpy lie in the- defi- 
nition'of the request for cl p r^f i c p t i on . Since in this study the 
request encompassed both the form pnd the meaning bf the message, 
more requests mpy fall into the CPtegory of "requests for clarifica- 
tion" rather t h a n ■ i n t o si m * 1 a r ' c a t e *o r i e s such^s "requests for in- 
fo rmat i on . H . Some of the discrepancy, however, may lie with the 



\9 format ion. M . Some of the discrown* 
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nature of the experiment*! tusk. In a reporting session such as 
this the focus jLs ..much gre*tef on ithe sharing of salient informa- 

4 

tion than on simply conducting arc interaction. Jh e high propor- 
tion of talk directed to requests for clarification suggested that 
information sharing wps a prime goajp. for the interaction. 

Several differences we re noted between mothers who were f am i-* 
i a r with the experimental topic and those who were not. First, the 
observer mothers u t i 1 i z ectjbo t h more utt***^nces and- a higher propor- 
tion of requ^stsfor clarification. It appeared th?t the observer 
mothers both attempted to elicit more information and to comment on 
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the information than did nonobserver mothers. Since iffese mothers 
already possessed informption afcout the topic, it appeared that they 
utilized Vrequest,s as a means of maintaining the interaction rather 
tharn sajning new information. Further support for the idea that the 
observer mothers utilized their requests primarily for topic main- 
tenance is seen in the comparison of the use of contingent and non- 
contingent requests. The nonobserver mothers preferred contingent 
requests, while the observer mothers preferred noncont ingent requests* 
Since the mothers who had not observed the activities of their chil-. 
dren had no other merns besides the linguistic context for eliciting 
information from the children, it is not surprising* that-the majority 
of their requests wo^yld be directed to the immediate linguistic con- 
text. Mothers who did observe, however, used not only the immediate 
linguistic Context but *lso the noniramediate linguistic and nonlin- 

r 

guistic contexts for reference. Finally, while the observer mothers 

utilized significantly more requests f o r> r epe t i t i on , confirmation, and 
i * 

specification than the nonobserver mothers, the oroportions of presen- 

'» ^ . > ^ 

tation of each function of response by each group were essentially 

< 



the same. Thus, it app«>red that the interactions of observer end 
nonobs'erver mothers with their chi Id ren *d if f ered primarily on the- ^ 
amount of talk, frequency of requests for clarification, and the 
degree of contingency of the requests. 

The mothers were evaluated is a group for their presentation of 
functions of requests as well as their preferred grammatical struck 
tures. The mothers in th\s study used significantly more requests 
for confirmation and fewer requests for'repetition thpn requests for 

spec i f i c? t i on and elaboration. It appeared th*t the motfhers most 

* , 
frequently presented the type of request which would require the* 

easiest response; the child wa s simply required to respond affirm*- 

tively or negatively rather tftan repeat or modify his or her original . 

y 

message. Additionally, since the request for confirmation often' ser- 
ves as an acknowledgement rother than a true request for a confirming 
response, the children were not obliged to present a verbal response 
each time. Thus, the mothers appeared to be assuming most of the re- 
^ spo n s i bi 1 i t y for eliciting information by npt only asking more o£en- 

ended questions, such as requests for el a bo t% t i on , but also by formu- \ 
lating hypotheses concerning possible answers and asking the children 
to simply confirm or deny them. In this, study the preferred gram- 
matic«l structure for encoding requests w*s the question form. This 

4 

wps the most commonly-used structure for each of the four typeS of 
requests. This inpicrted th*>t*the mothers were utilizing primarily 
direct forms with their children. This directness, coupled' with a 
question inflection for eKh, allowed the children to understand more 
easily that their mothers desired a response from them. 

While the children in this study provided s 1 i eht 1 y \ffjb re response 
behaviors to observer mothers, they did not differ significantly in 
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in the proportion of ^no response, incomplete response, and appro* \ 

priate responses given to both observer and ^jonobserver mothers, 

i 

These children preferred to answer appropriately or to not respond 
n*ore often than they ifid to pnswer inappropriately. However, thefy 
did provide a resoonse, whether incomplete or appropriate, more of- 
ten .than failing to respond. They apparently recognized the need for 
a response and attempted to react in some way. The children in this 
study also »ppe*red to recognise which t y p es^-f-^n ( o rma t ion were re- 




quired. V^xfy of their responses were appropriate; that is, they pre- 
sented the information requested by their mother^. Even their inap- 
propriate responses, however, crenerplly followed the trend of main- 
taining a relationship with the immediate or no n imm ed i * t e 1 i n %v i s t i c 
context. An an-»lys^ of the children's incomplete responses indica- 
ted that, while many were simply unintelligible due to faulty artic- 
ulation or interference, a pp ro* im * t el y one-half were partially cor- 
rectj topic- related , or a repetition of a previous contingent or non- 
contingent utterance. In this ma/nner, the children maintained a gen- 
eral topic even *n the presence of providing incomplete x;espontfes. 

We stated previously that the "request for clarification served 
three -major purposes in an interaction, namely, to maintain* a topic, 
to facilitate comprehension, j»nd/to promote the development of lin- 
guistic and/or met p1 tnrui sti c skills ^n the child. In this study, it 
appeared thpt the *n»inten»nce of the topic was the overriding func- 
tion. While 'the facilitation of comprehension was a component of the 
interaction, it 'often w*s not the foremost, component. F<\r example, 



w*s not the foremost, comj 
rer^ already a v?r re of the 



c <\^exanii 

the obsefver mothers wer>£ already avrr re of the topic of the conversa- 



tion and thus were not as much in need of the Information *s the non- 
observer 'mothers, and V** a rrre^ter proportion of their utterances 

~~ 34 



33 

* 

were requests for clarification. Also, while the- nonobserver mo- 
thers did, need c 1 » r i f y i'ng^_i n f o rra'i t ion , they spent less time provi- 
ding request* for c 1 a r i f i c a t i oh and comments thpn the observer mo- 

thers. Po r these nonobserver mothers it appe* red that less effort 

> 

wps directed toward ficili tation of? their own comprehension. Th$ 
promotion of linguistic pnd/or metalinguistic development also was 
riot t|Te most salient component of the interaction. This is seen in 
the mothers* frequent use of requests for confirmation; which require 
9 relatively simple response/ and their prcferr/d use of direct ques- 
tion forms, which ax*e-easy to* understand. The ^children this study 



were not often put in the position of evalua.tin 



their previous ut- 



f the interaction, 



terances a nd utilizing this information to construct modified utter- 
inccs; They also were not challenged to evaluate the meanings of in- 
direct requests and appropriately respond to thenl." It appeared, then 
that the maintenance of the topic was the focus o 
as the mothers provided many requests which in turn, required respon- 
ses, and as the children provided responses which/ often at least ap- 
proximo ted appropriate ones, 

\ 
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Analysis of total number of'mothef utterances, The 



TABLE 1. 

range, mean, a nd (st and a rd deviation of the raw 
thers in the observer *nd non-observer groups 
• test conducted between the two group^s yielded 



n 



ence in the total number of 



utte r * ncjps # 



equencies for mo- 
e presented. A t- 
significant diffe r-[ 



Observers 



Non- 
Observers 



Degrees 
of Freedom 



T-value 



Ms, 



Rar^ge 

Mem 

S.D. 



24-147 
73.450 • 
7.394 



21-134 
60.400 
9. 437 



38 



4.88 



< .001 



TABLE 2. Analysis of tot»l number and proportions of mother re- 
quests for cl a ri f i c • t i on . The range, mean, and standard devotion of 
theraw frequencies as well as the range, mean, and standard devia- 
tion of the proportions ere presented. Arcsin transformations of the 
percentages of total mother utterances that are requests fo-r — c 1 a r i f i - 
cation are presented in parentheses. A t-test conducted between the 
two groups yielded no significant difference in the raw frequencies of 
requests for clarification but a significant difference in the propor- 
tions of requests for clarification in the two groups. 



Observers 



Non- 
Obs e rv e rs 



Deg rees 
of Freedom 



T-va 1 ue' 



Sig. 



Range 



Meaa 



11-73 
(1.3264- 
2.1176) 

42.850 
(2.532) 



12-98 
(1.3510- 
2.3717) 

§9.200 
(1.889) 



S.D. 



5 .637 
(.7829) 



2.5 90 
(.2489) 



V 



1.08 
(12.485) 



NS 
«.001) 



ERIC 



^7 



1 



S6 



TABLE 3. Analysis of tot*l number *nd proportion of contin- 
gent und' noncontingent requests f o r c 1 a ri f i c a t i on . The range, mean, 
and standard deviation of the raw frequencies and the proportions 
tire presented for both contingent and noncont ingen t requests. Arc- ' 
iin t ransforaa tions of the percentiles of tot*l requests for clari- 
fication that are contingent and noncont ingent requests are presen- 
ted in parentheses. A t-test conducted between the two groups yiel- 
ded a significant difference in both the r»w frequencies and propor- 
tions of con'tingent requests as well as in both the raw frequencies 
and proportions of noncont ingent requests. 





Obs e rvers 


Non- 
Observers 


Degrees 
of Freedom 


T-value 


Sig. 


Con t ingent 


V* 




N 






Range 
» 


5-24 
(.8500- 
1.5708) 


7-34 
(.8258- 
1.9412) 




• 




Mean 


12.700 
(1.1562) x 


15.200 
(1.3218) 




- 




S'.D. 


5.780 
(.2066) 


9.570 
. (.2979) 


• 

38 
38 


3.64 

'(7.70) 


< . 001 
(< .001) 


Noncont ingent 










Rrnge 


6-52 
(1.5708- . 
2.2916) 


7-64 
(1.2004- 
2.3518) 






* 

• 


Mean 


30.350 
(1.9753) 


24.000 
(1.8197) 








S.D. 


11.570 
(.1989) 

• 


13.030 
(.2986) 

s 


/ 

38 
38 


1 

/ i 
3i87 

(6.27) 


< .001 
(<.001) 
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TABLE 4. An*Jysis of total number and proporHo 
mother requests for clarification. The r»nge f me*n, 
deviation of the r»w frequencies a^ well as the ranee 
standard deviation of the proportions are presented, 
formations of the percentages of the types of request 
cation a re presented in parentheses. A t-test conduc 
two groups for use of e?ch type of request fox cl»rif 
significant differences in the raw numb-er of requests 
conf i rm« t ion 9 and specification in the two groups but 
differences in the proportion of any type ofj^hequest 



n of types of 

and st n nd a rd 

f me*n , and 
A resin trms- 

s for cl^rifi- ' 

ted between' the 

i cat ion yi eld ed 
f o r repe t i t i on 9 
no signif i cant 

in t£e groups. 





Observers 


non- 
Observers 


Degrees 
of Freedom 


T-value 


Si?. 


Repetition 




* 






Range 


(.0000-. 
7 7 R 8 } 


0-6 
(.0000- 

•7 C C A \ 

. 7554 ; 






- 


M f» • n 


1 . 050 
(.2977) 


1.3-50 

(.3653) 
> 


r 






S.D. 

- 


.1096 

( 0566) 


.1513 
(.Q749) 


o o 
38 


1 c, . D \J\J 

(. 845 ) 


NS 


Conf i 


rm?»t ion 


* m 








Range 


8-31 
'(1.0098- 
2.1969) 


6-56 
(1.0701- 
2 . 0737 ) 






• 


Mean 


17.850 
(1. 4525) 


•21.900 
(1.6549) 


• 


* 


« 


S.D. 


2.619 
(.3045) 


6. 994 
(.2615) 


38 
38 


5.810 
(.265) 


4.001 
NS 


Spe ci 


* 

f-i c » t ion 




9 






Range 


1-36 
(.5 772- 
1.5568) 


• 

1-24 
(.4949- 
1.2068) 








Mean 


13.600 
. (1.1374) 


6.650 
(.8579) 


• 






S.D. 


4.208 
(.2838) 


1.556 
(.1675) 









38 

39 38 



3.113 4 . 01 
(. 996) NS 



Table ^ , continued! y 
El tborat ion 



Range 


2-1 9 


2 — 40 




(.5276- 


(.5074- 




1.4346) 


1.^722) 


Hem 


9.700 


- 10.250 




(1.0051) 


(1.0951) 


S.D. 


.936 


, 3'. 33 6 




(.1791) 


(.2909) 



y 38 
38 



3* 



.1.190 
(.610) 



NS 
NS 



40 



\ 5 ,J^il 

TABLE 5, Analysis of 'function^ of ^ 
The ranse, ' tota 1 , mem, standard de.y.ipti 
of the four types of , reqnie^t?. is r>resei\i& 




s for clarification, 
orooortion of each 



r 



7> ~~ ^ RequestTypes - • * 

.Repetition Confirmation Specification Elaboration 



, Range 
T.otal 
Mean 
S.D. 
% 




*6-56, 
805 
20. 173 
15.856 
4*9. 410 



0-36 ' 
377 
9.425 
8. 430 
23.140 



2-40 
399 
9. 975 
^ 9.27.3 
Z4.510 



TABLE 6. 
•nnlysis of v 
forty subject 
-alysis reveal 
quests . "A po 
signif ici»nc 
quests for r 



Analysis of types of requests for clarification.- An 
» riance with repeated measures wps~ conducted for all 
s tcross *the four types of request categories. The m- 
ed^ significant, difference, with respect. to types of 
st-hoc Scheffe* >nalysis Conducted at the .05 level o 
yielded significant dif/ferences in the production of re- 
ition *nd confirmation from the othjiAg roups. 



e- 



So'urce of 
V « r i a f ion ' 




Sum of 
Sq u » re s 


Degrees 
of Freedom 




V» r i anc e 
Est imnte 


Rows 




3,621.000 


• 

39 " 




92.346 


Columns * 




7,206.225 


- . 3 




2402.075 


In t e ra c t i on 




6,007.525 


117 




' 51.346 


Total 




16,335. 750 


15 9 

~) 






F c » 4J&.782, 
P r » 1.808, 


si?. 
NS 


a t < .01 






# 



Lie 



41 



> i I 



Analysis of types of grammatical structu 

s of requests for cla rif ication # The 



res uti- 



TABLE 7 # flniiysin i 

lized for/the four* types of requests tor curu.v^.v,,, 

raw frequencies and percentages of grammatical structures within 
cfrdr^type of 'request are presented* 



Grammatical 

Structure 



Tot nl 



~% of 
*%tcgory 



Request Type 
Repetition 

Conf i rma t ton 



Specif icat ion 



Elabo rat ion 



Quest ion Fo rms 


20 




40.8 


So c i »"1 Fo rms 


1 




2/4- 


r nun n vc * v * m » 


23 




4*r? 


T)i r^rtive Forms 


- 3 




7.5 


Decla rat ive Forms 
r 


1 




2.4 


Partial Repetition 


28 




2.5 


Total Repetition 


92 


« 


12.6 


Partial RepetiUon 
with Addition 


*4 




4.8 






42.7 


Total Repetition 


328 




with Addition 








Other Forms 
♦ 


303 » 




40.4. 


Question Fb'rms 


377. 




100.0 


Directive Forms 


0 




0.0 


Decl%r»tive Forms 


' 0 




0.0 


Question Forms 


3 94 




' 95.6 


Directive Forms 


2 




2.2 


Declarative Forms 


3 




2.2 



p\. 



' 42 



41 



Ik' ^ nftl y sis °f types of responses to requests for cl.r- 
! ^ y .°^ erVer " nd nonobserver mothers. The range, mean ,nd 

s s «?^ r ? 0 r evi "h tion * of the r - w fr ^ uenc s es - nd p^tio'n . : ; r i 

cent.ges of tot.l responses within esch category ,re presented in 
P.ren theses. A t -test conducted between the two groups for the eli- 

in III " ,° e,C 5 tY0e ° f res P° nse Voided . significant difference 

" " UMber of "<>• responses but r*> significant differences in the 

number or proportion of other categories. 



Observers 



Non- 
Obs e rv e rs 



Deg rees 
of Freedom 



T-vt lue 



Sig, 



No Response 
R» nge 

He»n 
S.D. 



3-43 
(1.007- 
1. 039) 

1°. 150 
(1. 438) 

4. 961 
(.3045) 



Incompl et e 
Response 



.3-37 
(.8148- 
" 2.0556) 

17.250 
(1. 4887) 

4. 845 

(.2977) 



38- 
38 



2. 710 
( . 2 92 ) 



.01 

NS 



Rirrge 



0-20 
(.0000- ' 
. 1.5007) 



1-15 
,(.5881- 
1.3796) 



Meen 



7.100 
(.8258) 



6.7JP 
(. 85/50) 



S.D. 



Appropriate 
Response 



1.876 
(.2063) 



. 95 9 
(f1000) 



38 
38 



v . 935 
(.236) 



NS 
NS 



Ra'nge 

Me*n 
S.D. 



6-31 
(.83 3 9- - 
I. 7722) 

15. 450 
(1.3633) 

2.109 
(.2537) 



2-43 
(. 4690- 
* 2.0737) 

14.150 
(1.2745) 

4. 972 
(.5472) 



43 



38 

38 



2.188 
(.3 93) 



NS 
NS 



0 



42 



TABLE 9. y , Analys-is of types of responses to request's for 
cla rif ic*ti<on. An analysis of variance with repeated .measures 
was conducted for til. subjects across the three types of respon- 
ses. The analysis revealed a significant difference both with 
respect to thte types of responses and trends across children. A 
post-hoc Scheffe' pn^lysis 'conducted at the .05 levtfl-pf signifi- 
cance yielded significant differences in the production of incom- 
plete responses from the other g-roups. 



Source df 
Variation 

Rows 

Columns 

Int ef act ion, 

Total* 



Sum of 
Sqif* res 



Degrees 
of Freedom 



8, 306.000 
3,285.000 
4/727.000 

16, 3*^.00 



3 9 

3 

117 
159 



Variance 
Estimate 

212. 970 
1095.000 
40.400 



F c » 27.300, sig. *t < .01 
5 r « 5.320 f > sig. at < .01 



TABLE 10. ^lalyslts of types, of respons.es to contingent and 
noncontingent requests for clarification. The raw frequencies and 



percentages of 



responses 



Wflfeiin ^ach type of request are presented. 



No Response 



Response Types 
In compl et e 
Response 



*e 



ropri at e 
esponse 



Request Types 

Cont in gent Request s 



Repet i t ion 
Conf i rm**t ion 
Sptfc i f i^Ca t*i on 
Elabora tion ' 



/ 



Noncontingent Requests 

„ v" 

Repetition 
Conf i rma t i otj 
Spec i f i'c a t i on 
Elaboration 



18 (38.20)* 
229 (59.10) 
18 (2-2.80-5 
13 (28.20) 



159 (38.10) 
126 (42 4 10) 
186 (52.60)' 



(25.70) 
26 ( 6.8p) 
2 6 ( 3 2 . 90 ) 
9 (19.70) 



0' 
56 
72 
76 



.(13.50) 
(2 4. 20,) 
(21.50) 



17 (36.10) 

132 (34.10) 

35 (44.30) 

24 (52.10) 



202 (48.40) 
101 (33.70) 
90 (25. 90) 



5~ 



44 



\ 



43 



TABLE 11. Analysis of appropriate responses to contingent 
a-nd noncont ingent requests for clarification. The r.nge, mean, 
and standard d ev i a t ions • of the frequencies and the proportions 
are presented for both -contingent and noncont ing ent requests. 
Arcsin transformations of the percentages of -total responses that 
• re .appropriate ire presented in parentheses. A 't-test conducted 
between the two groups yielded no significant differences for ei- 
ther raw- f requenci es or proportions. 



Contingent 
Requests 



Nor^cont ingent Degrees 

Requests of Freedom , T.yglt)e Sig, 



Range 



0-19 
(.0000- 
1.0318) 



2-2 4 
(.0005- 
aI.803 9) 



Mean- 
S.D. 



9.800 
(1.3502) 

2.446 
(.439) 



5.200 
(1.3431) 

1.990 
(.446) 



38 . 
38 



1.375 
(.262) 



NS 
NS 



' . \ 

TABLE 12. Analysis osf types of responses to the four types of 
requests for c 1 a i i f i ca t ion # The r^w frequencies »nd percentages of 
responses within eaph type of request are presented. 



Response' Types 

Incomplete Appropriate 
No Response Response Response 



y Request Types 




1 








Repetition 
' Conf i rmt t ion 
Spec i f i ct t ion 
Elaboration 

% 


it 

388 
144 

199 


(38.20) 
(48.20) 
(38.00) 
(49.80) 


12 (25.70) 
82 (10.30) 
.98 (26.10) 
85 (?'1.40) 


17 
334 
136 
' 115 


(36.10) 
(41.50) 
(35.90) 
(28.80) 




44 



TABLE 13. Analysis of appropriate responses to thej£our 
types of requests for c In ri'f i ci t i on . An analysis of v« rfince 
with repeated measures w»s conducted for all subjects across 
the foujr response categories. Thue analysis revealed a signifi- 
cant difference with respect to types of requests, A post-hoc 
Scheffe* analysis conducted at the .05 level of significance & 
yielded significant differences in the production of appropriate 
responses to 'requests for repetition and confirmation from the ^ 
other groups. r ' 













Source of 




Sum of 


Degrees 


Variance 


Variation 




Squares 


of. freedom 


( Estimate 


Rows 




752.200 


39 


19.287 


Columns 




1,321.700 


3 


440.566 


Interaction 




1,663.55 


117 


14.218 


Total 




3,737. 450 


159 




F c * 30.986, 


sig. 


• t L .01 






F r - 1.356, 


NS 









TABLE 14. Analysis of incomplete responses to requests for 
clarification. The r>w frequencies and percentiles of each type 
of incomplet e. response are presented # 



Type of 
In com pi et e Response 



Unintelligible response 

Unrelated response 

Repetition of previous non- 
contingent utterance 



Number Percentage 

70 25.27 
64 21,78 
57 20.10 



Repetition of previous con- 24 10.35 

tingent utterance 



57 20.10 
quested information * 

5 2M0 



Topic-related but not re- 
quested information 

Partially correct response 



Sum 277 100.00 



v 
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Appentlix A 



Requests for Repetition 

<% 

a. Contingent - The mother asks M the child to repent in Ut- 
terance or portion of an utterance produced in his or her 
previous conversational turn. 

b # Noncbnt i ngent - The mother asks the child to repeat an ut- 
terance, portion of an utterance, or t6j>i c- p ro<fuc ed at an 
earlier point in the present interaction or during a dif- 
ferent interact ion. 

Requests for Confirmation ^ 

a. Contingent - The mother asks the child to confirm the form 
or content of an utterance produced in his or her previous 
turn, an interpretation of the form or content of theut- 
teranc^e produced in his or her prcvious^turn, or a state-' 
ment made by the mother related to the chYid's message in 
his or her previous turn, 



b. Noncont i ngent - The mother asks the child to confirm the 
form or content of an utterance produced earlier in the 
present interafction or during a different interaction, an 
interpretation of the form or content of an utterance pro- 
duced in the present or a different ^interaction, or a state- 
ment made by the mother related to the general topic at hand 

Requests for Specification j 



a. Contingent - The mother asks the child to produce a specific 
piece of information that will more fully complete an ut- . 
terance produced i^n his or her previous conversational turn. 

b. Nbncon t ingent - The mother asks the child to produce, a -spe- 
cific piece of information that will complete an utterance, 
topic, or actioir produced at an earlier point in the present 
interaction *or during a different int e ra'c t ^on # 



Request* for Elaboration 



b. 



( 



The iiiornVr asks the child to produce general information to 
expand an utterance produced^ in his or her' previous conver- 
sational turn. 

The mother asks the child to produce general information to 
expand an utterance or topic presented at, an earlier point 
in the present interaction or during a different interaction 



47 
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Append ix B 

1. Requests for Repetition 

a. Question Forms - Direct questions which request repetition # 
of the previous utterance o'r a portion of the previous ut- 
terance. Ch%ract eri zed by a rising intonation, wtfich dis- 
tinguishes them from requests for specification, which may 

have the same grammatical form but a falling intonation pat- 
tern # ,< v 

b. Social Forms - Social words and phrases, such as "nardon me," 
which indicate the need for repetition of the utterance. 

-« 

c. Primitive Forms - Reflexive forms* such as "huh," which indi- 
cate the need f o r - repe t i t i on of the utterance. * ^ 

d. Directive State»eo*s - Direct or indirect commands to the 
speaker to repeat the utterance or a portion of the utter- 
ance in his or her previous -conversational turn. 4 

e. Declarative Statements - Statements which reflect the need 
for- repetition by presenting the listener's internal state 
or desire. 

Requests for Confirmation 

a. Partial Repetition of the Previous Utterance - Utterances 
which a/re a repetition of a portion of the speaker's pre- 
vious utterance. 

b. Total Repetition of the Previous Utterance - Utterances which 
are a rep t et i t i on *of the speaker's previous utterance. 

c. Partial^Repeti tion plus Add i t i on /Subs t i t u t i on -Utterances 
which repeat a portion of the previous utt erance .and add or 
substitute new semantic or syntactic information. 

( 

d. Tot al -Repet iti on plus Addition/Substitution - Utterances^ 

which repeat a previous utterance and add or subst i tuttnew ^ 

semantic or syntactic information. 

e. Other Request Forms - Me t a st a t emen t s f tag questions, semantic 
and syntactic paraphrases, »nd other forms which indicate the f 
need for conf i rma t ibn. ^^^^ ' * 

3. Requests for Specification 

a. Question Forms - Direct questions which request a specific 
item. They are distinguished from requests for repetition 
by a falling intonation pattern. 

b. Directive Statements - Direct or indirect c<mmands to the 
speaker to produce a specific piece of information. 



erJc 
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c # Declarative Statements - Statements which indicate the 
^ need for specific information by reflecting the speaker's 
internal state or desire. 

Requests f oX El a bo ra t ion 

es^ion Forms - Direct questions which request general 
i nfo rma t ion \rela t ed to the child's uttertnce's in his or j 
her previous tifrn. ^ 

y * 

b. Directive Statements - Direct or indirect commpnds to the 
speaker to produce general information. 

c. Declarative Statements - Statements which indicate the need 
for elaborated information by .reflecting the speaker's in- 
ternal stiite or desire, ^ 
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Appendix C" 



1 # Unintelligible Response 

The response provided by the chi ld/"fs unclea r, ineudible, or 
distorted due to Multiple 0 i s a r t i cul a 1 1 on s or interference 
and , thus is unrecognizable to the mother. 

» 

2. # Unrelated Response 

<. ^ r 

The response provided by the child is unrelated in content to 
both the request presented by the mother *nd the topic(s) pre- 
sented previously by the mother a nd /o *. th.i Id . 

3. Repetition of Previous Non con t i nc en t ^ lit t e rn nc e 

a 

* p 

The response provided by the chiltf is i» complete or partial 
repetition ^>f an attcmnce spoken by either the mother or the 
child at a point in the' interaction prior to the current re- 
quest for c 1 a ri f i c a t i on- respo nse sequence. 

r 

4. Repetition of Pr ev i ous ,Con t in g en t Utterance 

The response provided by the child is 9 complete or partial 
repetition of the utterance spokeh by the mother during the 
current request for clarification-response sequence. 

5. Topi c-Rela t ed but not Requested Information 

The response provided by the child is related in content to 
the response indicated by the type of request present ed , by the 
mother but does not provide the actual information requested. 

6. P*rt£ajly Correct Response 

The response provided by the. chVld contains * portion, but not 
all, of the information requested by the mother. 
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